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Foreword 


One  afternoon  in  October,  1948,  Prof.  Clayton  Ells¬ 
worth,  of  the  College  of  Wooster,  stepped  into  Nick 
Amster  s  Clothing  Store  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  found  Mr. 
Amster  there  and  proceeded  to  explain  his  errand.  “Mr. 
Amster,”  said  he,  “my  class  is  discussing  the  subject  of 
Immigration  and  our  Immigrants’  very  soon.  You  were 
an  immigrant  to  this  country.  You  have  become  a  very 
successful  business  man.  Will  you  come  up  to  my  class 
and  tell  us  about  your  background  and  some  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  you  have  had,  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  you  experienced,  and  other  things  in  your  career 
which  you  think  might  be  interesting  to  young  college 
men  and  women,  men  and  women  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  subject? 

Mr.  Amster  was  both  surprised  and  puzzled.  “Look 
here,  Professor  Ellsworth,”  said  he,  “no  one  has  ever 
asked  me  to  do  anything  like  this  before.  I  am  not  a 
speaker.  Frankly,  I  would  be  scared  to  death  to  appear 
before  your  class.  I  think  that  I  have  a  story,  but  as  I 
look  at  it,  it  is  interesting  to  me  and  my  family  only.  I 
appreciate  the  compliment  very  much,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  story  would  be  interesting  to  your  class.” 
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Mr.  Amster  was  finally  persuaded  to  speak  to  the 
class.  To  his  delight  and  surprise  he  found  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  hung  upon  his  words,  and  when  the  class  time  was 
over,  would  not  let  him  go,  but  plied  him  with  questions 
for  another  hour.  Naturally,  Mr.  Amster  was  very  much 
pleased  and  surprised  at  this  reception. 

lie  told  his  daughter,  Julia,  about  this  new  exper¬ 
ience.  She,  too,  was  pleased  and  saw  an  opportunity  to 
press  home  a  point  about  which  she  had  often  spoken  to 
him.  “Dad,’’  said  she,  “your  story  is  interesting,  and 
particularly  so,  to  your  family.  All  those  little  details  of 
your  early  life  in  Europe,  your  experiences  in  coming  to 
this  country  and  getting  started  in  business,  are  vivid  and 
clear  to  you.  I  know  them  now,  but  they  will  fade  from 
my  mind  and  then  your  little  grandson  will  never  know 
anything  but  the  bare  outline  of  your  struggles  to  rise 
above  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were  bom.  He 
ought  to  know  the  whole  story  so  that  it  may  be  an 
inspiration  to  him  throughout  his  life.” 

“Well,  said  Mr.  Amster,  “perhaps  you  are  right.  I 

will  tell  the  story,  as  best  I  can,  to  my  friend,  Prof. 

Delbert  G.  Lean,  of  the  College  of  Wooster,  provided  I 

can  get  him  to  try  to  put  together  the  many  different 

things  that  I  shall  tell  him  about  my  life.” 

* 

Professor  Lean,  too,  was  deeply  interested  and  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  opportunity,  and  the  following  story  is 
the  result. 
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The  story  of  a  successful  life  is  always  interesting. 
The  story  of  a  life  in  which  every  prospect  was  adverse 
and  all  doors  seemed  closed,  is  doubly  so.  The  life  of 
Nick  Amster  of  Wooster  is  that  of  one  to  whom  all  doors 
of  opportunity,  apparently,  were  closed.  Between  the 
years  of  fourteen,  when,  as  a  simple  peasant  boy  in  a 
small  Hungarian  village,  he  worked  and  lived  as  all  his 
people  had  for  generations,  until  today,  when  over  sixty 
years  have  passed,  a  life  current  of  achievement  and 
successful  accomplishment  has  flowed  strong  and  steady; 
sometimes  moving  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
deflected  slightly  by  difficulty  or  temporary  obstruction, 
but  always  moving  on  with  gathering  force  and  power, 
until  today  Mr.  Amster  stands  high  among  the  men 
whom  Wooster  and  its  citizens  delight  to  honor. 

Many  immigrants  have  come  to  America  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  friends  and  relatives  left  behind,  have 
accumulated  property  in  a  way  that  seemed  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Unfortunately  for  America,  and  for  them— accumu¬ 
lation  was  the  end.  The  means  of  accomplishment  did 
not  matter  much.  But  when  an  immigrant,  almost  by  his 
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own  unaided  effort,  not  only  is  successful  in  a  material 
way  but  serves  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  as  Nick 
Amster  has  and  does,  then  we  know  that  such  men  make 
a  valued  contribution  to  America  and  to  American  life. 

To  make  any  biography  interesting  we  need  to 
know  not  only  what  the  man  has  done  but,  more 
important,  what  he  is.  How  did  it  all  come  about?  How 
was  it  possible  for  Nick  Amster  in  a  short  span  of  sixty 
years  to  jump  from  a  penniless  peasant  boy  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  prince?  What  were  the  motives  that  controlled 
his  life?  What  difficulties  did  he  have?  How  were  they 
overcome?  What  lights  and  shadows  marked  the 
pathway  that  he  trod? 
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The  Land  Across  the  Sea 


The  surroundings  in  which  Nick  grew  up  were  no 
different  than  the  surroundings  of  the  peasant  boys  in 
all  of  Central  Europe.  In  fact,  those  same  conditions,  in 
many  respects,  exist  today.  The  fellow  peasants  of 
Nick’s  all  lived  in  a  small  village.  In  the  center  of  the 
village,  invariably,  was  found  a  castle  or  manor  house 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  and  well  guarded  against 
thievery.  These  peasant  houses  were  not  owned  by  the 
peasants  themselves,  but  by  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
manor  house,  and  as  long  as  the  peasant  people  were 
able  to  work  and  do  their  part  in  the  fields  owned  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  these 
houses.  The  people  worked  hard,  both  men  and  women. 
The  children  also  worked.  For  their  unceasing  toil  they 
received  food  to  eat  and  fuel  for  the  cold  and  bitter 
winter,  but  rarely  any  money.  The  people  were  prac¬ 
tically  slaves  to  the  baron  of  the  estate  upon  which  they 
lived.  They  might  be  given  meat  two  or  three  times  a 
year  upon  some  special  occasion,  but  that  was  all  the 
meat  they  ever  saw.  They  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  animals  of  the  farm.  Flax  and  wool  were  given 
to  them  for  making  their  own  clothes,  and  life  was  drab 
and  dreary.  They  neither  owned,  nor  had  any  hope  of 

owning,  any  of  the  land  on  which  they  toiled. 

# 

The  picture  of  Nick’s  house  is  interesting.  He  lived 
in  one  of  the  better  homes  of  the  community  but  all  were 
much  alike.  The  entire  family  lived  in  one  living  room, 
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separated  from  the  animals  by  a  central  hall.  In  one 
corner  an  oven  was  built,  a  wide  bed  was  located  in  the 
second  corner,  the  table  with  hard  benches  surrounding 
it  was  in  a  third,  and  a  second  large  bed  in  the  fourth 
corner.  The  setting  was  the  same  in  all  the  peasant 
houses.  When  the  family  became  so  large,  as  it  generally 
did,  that  they  could  not  all  get  into  the  two  beds,  accom¬ 
modations  were  made  for  the  surplus  members  in  loose 
straw  upon  the  floor.  The  center  of  the  room  was  left 
open  for  moving  about,  which  must  be  done  with 
caution.  In  the  winter  time,  however,  even  the  center 
of  the  room  was  taken  up  with  the  weaving  loom,  upon 
which  the  clothing  for  the'  family  was  made.  These 
weaving  processes  started  with  the  flax  or  wool  which 
was  spun  into  thread,  then  woven  into  cloth,  which  was 
finally  made  into  clothes  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 

The  food  was  simple  and  monotonous.  One  dish  only! 

It  might  be  potatoes  with  sour  milk.  It  might  be  mush 

or  noodles.  Whatever  it  was,  the  food  presented  was 

placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  upon  the  table  and  the  family 

dipped  into  it  with  a  large  wooden  spoon.  One  spoon 

to  everv  member  of  the  familv.  When  a  meal  was  over 
*  • 

there  was  nothing  left. 

Only  the  larger  villages  had  churches.  The  village 
in  which  Nick  lived  as  a  boy  had  no  church,  and  so  the 
peasants  trudged  bare-footed  to  the  nearest  church  in  a 
larger  village,  carrying  their  shoes  and  boots  until  they 
reached  their  destination,  where  they  sat  down  and  put 
them  on,  and  then  went  into  church.  In  that  way  they 
saved  the  wear  upon  the  shoes  and  boots  on  the  long 
journey  to  and  from  the  service. 


His  father  received  his  education  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  known  in  that  district  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
scholars.  He  completed  his  education  in  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Hebrew  schools  of  that  period  with  a  degree  of 
letters  similar  to,  or  comparable  with,  a  Ph.D.  in  our 
educational  system.  Not  only  was  he  an  outstanding 
student  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  Torah,  but  he  was 
a  great  linguist.  He  could  speak,  read  and  write  fluently 
six  different  languages,  German,  Hungarian,  Slavic, 
Czech,  Yiddish,  and  Hebrew.  He  was  able  to  read  and 
write  in  all  the  above  scripts. 

There  was  neither  church  nor  school  in  Nick’s  vil¬ 
lage,  and  his  father  was  the  only  educated  man  in  the 
village.  Upon  the  simple  fact  that  Nick’s  father  could 
read  and  write,  hangs  this  entire  story,  as  we  shall  see. 
All  letters  from  abroad,  in  that  entire  countryside,  were 
read  in  the  Amster  home. 

The  story  begins  at  a  period  in  our  American  his¬ 
tory  when  immigration  was  unrestricted  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Europeans  were  pouring  through  the 
American  ports  to  take  up  land  or  do  some  of  the  work 
that  our  great,  bustling,  thriving,  growing  civilization  in 
America  called  for.  Some  one  from  almost  every  family 
in  Nick  Amster ’s  village  had  gone  to  America,  the  land 
of  hope  and  prosperity.  The  object  in  going  for  most  of 
them  was  to  get  money  enough  to  enable  those  back 
home  to  purchase  the  small  tract  of  land  that  they  worked 
and  the  little  cottage  in  which  they  lived,  and  then  those 
abroad  would  come  back  and  all  live  happily  together 
upon  their  own  little  farm  and  in  their  own  home.  That 
is  why  they  went  to  America  and  though  this  dream  may 
have  faded  gradually,  the  son  or  father  in  far-off  America 
always  sent  money  back  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
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folks  at  home.  The  letters  to  the  home  folks  did  not 
come  so  frequently,  of  course.  None  of  the  villagers  .in 
Nick’s  small  community  could  read  or  write  and  none 
of  those  who  left  had  that  ability. 

Nick  s  earliest  remembrance  and  his  most  vivid 
recollection  as  a  lad,  is  of  people  in  the  village  coming 
every  Sunday  afternoon  with  letters  in  their  hands.  They 
came  to  have  these  letters  read  by  Nick’s  father,  who  also 
had  to  write  a  letter  in  return.  It  was,  of  course,  a  long 
time  between  letters  for  each  family,  because,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  too,  the  letters  must  be  read  and  written  by  someone 
else.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  excitement  that 
there  was  in  that  little  Hungarian  village  every  Sunday 
afternoon  as  messages  from  loved  ones  in  America  were 
read  and  written.  Of  course  the  most  exciting  thing 
about  it  all  was  the  money  orders  that  came  in  every 
letter.  A  flood  of  gold  pouring  into  that  little  village 
that  had  hardly  ever  seen  money  before!  It  stirred  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all,  and  those  who  were  not  sharing 
in  that  gold  flood  began  to  figure  out  the  ways  and 
means  of  doing  so. 

This  was  the  picture  that  was  presented  every  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  Nick  Amster’s  home  from  the  time  of 
his  earliest  remembrance  until  the  time  that  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  boy 
began  to  dream.  Small  wonder  that  his  thoughts  and 
ambitions  were  focused  constantly  upon  America,  the 
land  across  the  ocean,  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land 
of  plenty  and  room  enough  for  all.  Small  wonder,  too, 
that  his  father  and  mother  began  to  ponder  in  their 
hearts  the  prospect  of  a  separation.  The  dream  grew, 
too,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  oldest  son,  but  he 
waited  for  his  parents  to  speak. 
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The  Momentous  Decision 


One  Sunday  evening,  after  a  particularly  busy  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  an  exciting  one,  because  every  letter  from 
abroad  had  been  accompanied  by  a  money  order  for  the 
folks  at  home,  Nick  became  aware  of  an  unusual 
silence  in  their  home.  He  sensed  that  some  decision  of 
importance  had  been  made  and  waited  for  his  father’s 
words.  They  finally  came.  Nick  was  not  wholly  un¬ 
prepared. 

“Nick,”  said  his  father,  “you  are  the  oldest  boy.  You 
and  your  older  sister  may  go  to  America.  Both  of  you  are 
young  and  strong.  In  that  way  you  can  help  us  here  to 
buy  our  little  home  and  the  small  farm  that  we  work.  It 
will  then  belong  to  us,  which  it  never  can  so  long  as  all 
of  us  stay  over  liere.” 

Nick’s  heart  leaped,  but  he  was  a  good  and  loving 
son  and  knew  how  this  decision  had  almost  broken  the 
hearts  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  father  concealed 
the  emotion  that  he  felt  but  Nick  saw  that  his  mother 
was  weeping  quietly.  His  thoughts  were  too  deep  for 
words,  but  he  showed  them  both,  in  many  little  ways, 
his  appreciation  of  what  it  meant  to  them  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  assume  the  great  responsibility  placed  upon  his 
shoulders. 

From  this  time  on,  ways  and  means  were  eagerly 
discussed.  They  had  no  money  to  purchase  one  ticket 
for  America,  let  alone  two.  Nick’s  mother,  however,  had 
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a  brother  in  Galion,  Ohio,  to  whom  they  wrote.  How 
eagerly  they  awaited  his  answer!  Long  before  it  was 
possible  for  an  answer  to  arrive,  each  mail  was  awaited 
with  breathless  expectancy.  The  great  day  finally  came, 
and,  as  the  letter  was  opened,  two  tickets  to  America 
were  disclosed.  No  need  now  to  wait!  Preparation  for 
the  departure  of  the  two  oldest  children  of  the  family 
was  fast  and  furious.  What  did  the  railroad  train  look 
like?  Nick  and  his  sister  had  never  seen  one.  In  fact, 
they  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  the  little  village 
in  which  they  lived.  How  fast  would  it  go?  How  big 
was  the  boat?  Where  would  they  sleep,  where  would 
they  eat?  What  would  New  York  be  like?  Would  they 
get  lost  in  a  strange  land  where  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  or  be  understood?  These  and  hundreds  of  other 
questions  arose  in  their  minds  as  the  day  of  departure 
drew  near. 

Finally  the  hour,  even  the  very  minute  arrived. 
Nick  firmly  shook  the  hand  of  his  father  for  a  moment, 
then  looked  up  into  his  eyes  without  a  word,  and  then 
the  father  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  son  in 
silent  benediction.  A  long  embrace  of  his  mother  and 
he  and  his  sister  were  off.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
looked  back  at  the  little  family  group  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  old  home.  They  waved  their  hands  in  a 
long,  long  farewell— and  were  gone. 
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The  Trip  to  America 

We,  who  live  today  in  a  world  where  transportation 
is  fast  and  easy,  cannot  well  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
dread,  anxiety  and  fear  that  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
who  saw  their  loved  ones  leave  home  to  travel  to  a 
foreign  land,  from  which  they  might  never  return.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  who  left  their 
homes,  no  matter  how  poor  they  might  be,  who  left 
relatives  and  friends  to  carve  out  a  pathway  in  an  un¬ 
known  land  where  everything  was  strange! 

But  backward  looks  and  sad  thoughts  were  soon 
crowded  out.  New  experiences  from  day  to  day!  New 
scenes  and  a  strange  panorama  both  on  land  and  sea 
occupied  the  attention  of  Nick  and  his  sister.  The  trip 
across  Hungary  and  Germany  to  the  port  of  Bremer- 
haven  brought  strange  and  unfamiliar  sights.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  fairly  flying  across  the  countryside  at  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  an  hour  was  almost  terrifying.  Nick’s  well- 
packed  knapsack,  partially  filled  with  cookies  that  their 
mother  had  made  with  such  loving  care,  furnished  the 
only  food  that  he  and  his  sister  had  until  they  reached 
the  boat  at  Bremerhaven,  after  many  hours  of  travel. 
Even  then,  they  could  not  board  the  vessel  at  the  port, 
until  the  next  morning.  A  night  spent  on  a  hard  wooden 
bench  might  be  a  hardship  for  Nick  now,  but,  at  that 
time,  the  bench  was  not  much  harder  than  the  floor 
at  home  and  this  was  but  an  incident  in  their  journey 
to  the  land  of  golden  opportunity.  How  eagerly  Nick 
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Picture  of  Nick  at  age  fifteen— the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  America. 


and  his  sister  awaited  the  coming  of  the  day!  The  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  had  concealed  the  size  of  the  ship, 
but  every  now  and  then,  throughout  the  night,  they 
awoke  to  walk  along  the  dock  and  view,  as  best  they 
could,  the  vessel  that  was  to  be  their  home  for 
four  long  weeks  upon  the  wide  and  mysterious  ocean 
that  lay  between  them  and  America.  At  the  earliest 
light  of  day,  they  were  upon  the  docks.  Nick  knows 
now  that  the  vessel  was  small,  but  then,  to  him,  it  looked 
like  some  mighty  leviathan  of  the  sea. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  our  young  immigrants, 
with  many  others,  went  aboard.  Of  course,  too  much 
could  not  be  expected  of  the  steamship  lines  in  1888. 
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The  entire  trip,  including  railroad  fare  to  the  European 
port  and  the  railroad  fare  from  New  York  to  their  des¬ 
tination,  cost  only  some  sixty-five  dollars.  The  steerage 
accommodations  were  poor,  indeed,  and  the  quarters 
uncomfortable  and  the  conditions  most  unsanitary.  Nick 
was  assigned  to  a  bunk  in  a  sort  of  stateroom,  the  third 
tier  up.  What  little  baggage  he  had  was  packed  around 
him  and  this  stateroom,  which  he  shared  with  three 
others,  was  hot,  close,  and  stifling,  but,  what  cared  he? 
He  was  now  on  his  way  to  America. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  these  young 
people,  as  along  with  several  hundreds  of  other  immi¬ 
grants,  when  the  boat  was  loosed  from  the  dock  and 
slowly  made  its  way  out  of  the  port  and,  with  increasing 
speed,  headed  for  the  open  sea.  No  matter  how  poor  or 
humble,  no  man  or  woman  ever  left  the  old  home,  the 
home  where  love  and  affection  had  surrounded  them, 
without  the  stirring  of  their  deepest  emotions.  And  so 
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it  was  with  Nick  and  his  sister.  Their  parents  loved 
them  deeply  and  the  ties  of  affection  were  strong  and 
enduring  and,  for  all  they  knew  then,  the  old  home  was 
to  know  them  no  more. 

What  a  mingling  of  the  sober  and  the  hopeful 
thoughts  as  day  after  day  passed!  How  eager  were 
they  to  reach  the  promised  land  as  the  routine  of  each 
day  grew  more  and  more  monotonous!  Three  times 
each  day  the  ringing  of  the  huge  dinner  bell  summoned 
them  to  meals.  Three  times  a  day  they  formed  in  line 
and  filed  past  the  kitchen  with  tin  plate,  fork  and  spoon. 
Three  times  a  day  the  meager  rations  were  doled  out. 
No  choice  selection  of  food,  but  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  As  most  of  them  had  never  in  all  their 
lives  had  as  much  food  as  they  could  eat,  but  were 
always  hungry,  there  was  no  complaint. 

Now  and  then,  as  Nick  came  up  on  deck,  he  might 
look  back  toward  the  land  from  which  he  came,  but 
his  eyes  looked  far  more  often  toward  the  west.  Day 
after  day  he  watched  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  wondered 
what  America  would  be  like  and  whether  he  would  find 
his  youthful  dreams  coming  true.  He  had  ambition, 
health,  determination,  friends.  Were  they  enough?  He 
felt  they  were,  and  faced  the  future  without  fear.  The 
trip  to  America  took  four  long  weeks,  from  early  May  to 
early  June.  The  regular  time  of  three  weeks  was  pro¬ 
longed  by  wind  and  storm  which  held  the  vessel  back. 
Nick  was  sea-sick,  desperately  sick,  but  even  in  his  worst 
hours,  he  never  lost  the  vision  of  America. 

Finally,  land  appeared  upon  the  horizon  and  the 
journey  was  almost  over.  Every  immigrant  heart  beat 
with  high  hopes.  The  excitement,  natural  to  anyone 
entering  a  strange  land  with  strange  customs,  language, 
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Sam  Geiger,  a  New  York  relative 
who  met  Rose  and  Nick  at 
Castle  Garden. 


people,  mounted  higher  and  higher. .  The  immigrants 
were  going  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  see  each  other  again,  and  many 
friendships  made  during  four  weeks  of  such  close  con¬ 
tact  as  had  been  theirs  on  board  the  ship,  must  be  broken. 

You  and  I  today  do  not  know  the  mingled  emotions 
that  stirred  the  immigrants  on  that  little  ship  as  it  sailed 
into  New  York  harbor.  There,  the  excitement  that  had 
been  on  the  ship  at  Bremerhaven  was  intensified,  as  the 
great  crowd  of  immigrants  poured  down  the  gangplank 
into  Ellis  Island,  where  they  were  quarantined  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  government.  The  confusion  on 
board  their  ship  was  intensified  by  the  added  confu- 
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sion  of  hundreds  of  other  immigrants  who  had  come  in 
on  other  ships  from  other  European  ports.  Porters  run¬ 
ning  here  and  there,  officers  pushing  and  shoving  the 
crowd  along  to  make  room  for  others,  workmen  yelling 
and  shouting,  and  all  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  English  or  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go!  They  moved  like  sheep  driven  here  and 
there.  And  this  was  America!  The  land  of  all  their  hopes 
and  dreams! 

Fortunately,  detention  at  Ellis  Island  was  not  too 
long  for  those  who  had  friends  awaiting  them.  This  was 
the  case  with  young  Nick  and  his  sister.  The  uncle  in 
Galion,  Ohio,  who  had  advanced  the  money  for  the  trip 
to  America  had  made  arrangements  with  a  cousin  of  his 
to  meet  the  weary  travelers.  After  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  company  doctor  they  were  herded  into  a 
large  waiting  room  where  relatives  or  friends,  who  were 
looking  for  those  whom  most  of  them  either  had  never 
seen,  or,  if  they  had,  had  seen  them  so  many  years  ago 
that  they  did  not  know  them  now,  moved  among  the 
people  who  stood  there  with  big  yellow  tags,  giving 
name  and  destination. 

This  agony  was  soon  over  for  Nick  and  his  sister 
Rose.  The  distant  relative  found  them  and  took  them  to 
a  sister’s  house,  where  they  were  made  welcome  and 
enjoyed  the  comforts  and  hospitality  of  a  simple  Amer¬ 
ican  home.  It  was  a  very  small  home  but  seemed 
wonderful  to  them.  Two  or  three  days  in  the  fabled  city 
of  New  York  brought  strange  sights  indeed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  young  travelers.  New  York  was,  however,  not  their 
destination.  A  short  stay  in  this  large  city  and  Nick  and 
his  sister  were  taken  to  the  Erie  Railroad  depot,  placed 
on  an  immigrant  train  and  with  the  large  yellow  cards 
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displayed  conspicuously  upon  them,  they  set  out  for 
Akron,  Ohio.  A  long,  hard,  tedious  trip!  No  Pullmans, 
not  much  food,  and  every  hour  traveling  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  their  home  into  this  new  and  unknown 
country. 

Akron  was  finally  reached.  The  young  people  found 
their  uncle  and  aunt  waiting  eagerly  for  them,  at  the  de¬ 
pot,  and  they  knew  that  now  with  kind  and  loving 
relatives  at  hand  the  fear  and  worry  that  had  haunted 
them  at  almost  every  step  for  four  long  weeks,  was 
almost  over.  Rose  stayed  in  Akron  with  an  aunt,  while 
Nick  went  on,  the  next  day,  to  Galion,  about  sixty-five 
miles  farther  west,  with  his  uncle  who  owned  a  clothing 
store. 
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“New  York  One-Price  Store,”  where  Nick  was  initiated  as  a  salesman 


A  Salesman  in  Training 

As  one  steps  into  the  Amster  Clothing  Store  in 
Wooster  today,  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  Ohio, 
as  one  looks  down  the  aisles  at  the  nicely  arranged 
clothing  and  furnishings,  at  the  immaculately  clean 
counters  and  floor,  at  the  fine  lighting  system  overhead, 
at  the  latest  and  most  modern  store  front  and  display  win¬ 
dows,  and  if  you  ask  one  of  the  alert  looking  clerks  for 
Mr.  Amster,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
rather  elderly  man  with  a  pleasant  smile,  whom  you  see 
approaching,  is  the  boy  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had 
first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  the  young  man  who  came 
to  Wooster  in  1897  and  by  a  strange  sort  of  fortune, 
aided  by  the  faith  and  generosity  of  relatives,  had,  over 
night,  found  himself  the  owner  of  a  little  clothing  store 
in  the  city  of  Wooster.  It  was  a  very  small  store  but  it  was 
his  own.  Nine  years  only  had  elapsed  from  the  time, 
when,  as  a  penniless  lad  of  fourteen,  he  had  set  out  from 
that  small  Hungarian  village  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  land.  Is  it  possible  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
wonderful  Amster  store  today  once  did  the  janitor  work 
in  his  uncle’s  store,  the  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  filling 
of  the  old  oil-burning  lamps  that  hung  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  in  those  days,  and  the  hundred  other  chores 
and  errands  that  arose?  Is  it  possible  that  Nick  himself 
had  risen  steadily  through  the  years  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Wooster  from  such  unpromising 
conditions  in  his  youth?  Horatio  Alger  heroes  never 
bettered  this,  but  Nick’s  story  was  no  fiction.  It  was  real. 
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We  must  now  go  back  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  transformation.  Nick  shared  the  room  at  the  back 
of  his  uncle  s  store  in  Galion  with  a  cousin  who  was  in 
partnership  in  this  clothing  business.  Nick  was  alert, 
eager  to  learn  and  speak  the  English  language.  He  learn¬ 
ed  much  from  the  association  at  this  store  and,  as  he  says 
now,  ‘  graduated  in  four  years  and  a  half  with  a  degree 
of  clothesology.”  So  eager  was  he  to  sell,  that  he  learned 
three  English  words  and  with  a  basket  on  his  arm  filled 
with  some  articles  of  clothing,  he  went  around  the  city 
of  Galion  and  the  nearby  country,  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  the  residents  and  saying  in  a  new  language, 
“Please  buy  something.”  Those  were  all  the  English 
words  that  he  knew,  but,  strangely  enough,  his  success 
was  quite  pronounced  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  he 
was  a  full-time  salesman  in  his  uncle’s  store.  People 
seemed  to  like  to  buy  from  Nick.  They  do  today.  He 
was,  and  is,  what  might  be  called  a  born  salesman. 

He  relates  an  interesting  story  of  his  early  impres¬ 
sions  in  Galion.  It  seems  that  he  came  to  Galion  in  June 
and  shortly  after  the  presidential  nominations  in  1888. 
Cleveland  and  Harrison  were  the  nominees  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  and  Republican  parties  respectively.  “One  eve¬ 
ning”  said  he,  “I  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise  on  the  street 
and  my  cousin  and  I  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.”  It  was  a  strange  picture  even  for  us  today,  but 
familiar  then,  and  puzzling  to  young  Nick.  The  band 
marched  by,  followed  by  several  hundred  marching  men 
yelling  and  shouting.  They  wore  white  campaign  hats, 
and  jauntily  swung  campaign  canes.  This  procession 
stopped  in  the  village  square,  where  a  speech  was  made 
amid  great  cheering  by  the  assembled  crowd.  Those  of 
us  who  are  older  recall  such  tactics  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  Nick  didn’t  understand  it  quite,  but  sometime 
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later,  a  similar  scene  was  presented  on  the  same  streets. 
Another  band,  another  crowd  of  marching  men,  another 
speech,  another  cheering  crowd!  Nick’s  cousin  explained 
that  these  processions  represented  the  two  political 
parties  in  America,  Republican  and  Democrat,  and  that 
every  man,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
was  permitted  to  vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice.  “I  did 
not  get  the  full  significance  of  it  all,”  said  Nick.  “I  was 
but  fourteen  years  of  age  and  but  a  few  weeks  away 
from  Europe,  but  I  said  to  my  cousin,  ‘The  men  in  the 
first  procession  were  much  better  dressed  than  the  men 
in  the  second  and  I  am  going  to  line  up  with  the  first 
group  when  I  am  twenty-one  .”  His  first  vote  was  there¬ 
fore  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate.  “And  now,”  says 
he,  proudly,  “for  over  fifty  years  I  have  always  voted  the 
Republican  ticket.”  This  is  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  clothes  that  made  the  impression  on  the 
young  immigrant  boy  and  influenced  his  decision.  Upon 
what  little  things,  sometimes,  important  actions  hinge. 
Although  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  acquaintance 
wih  the  clothing  trade  had  just  begun,  yet  “clothes”  af¬ 
fected  him,  even  then,  in  a  peculiar  way  and  clothes 
was  foremost  in  his  thinking  then,  as  it  has  been  for 
almost  sixty  years.  No  wonder  that  he  climbed  the  lad¬ 
der  of  success,  no  wonder  that  when  the  opportunity 
arose  in  1897,  that  his  devotion  and  his  thought  of  years 
enabled  him  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  problems 
that  confronted  him  as  proprietor  of  his  own  small  store 
in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Language  difficulties  had  vanished  rapidly.  The 
experience  that  he  gained  in  four  years  of  apprenticeship 
in  Galion  was  augmented  by  three  more  years  of  service 
in  a  clothing  store  in  Marion,  Ohio.  Ever  quick  to  learn 
and  keen  of  mind,  he  now  began  to  realize  that  it  was 
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high  time  that  he  began  to  acquire  some  of  the  easy 
money  that  he  had  in  mind  when  he  arrived  in  America 
some  seven  years  before. 

Nick  had  one  experience  at  this  time  that  later 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  A  relative  of  his  who  started 
a  clothing  store  in  Marion,  and  to  whom  Nick  went  as  an 
assistant,  did  not  make  a  success  in  his  venture.  Nick 
returned  to  Galion  and  when,  shortly  after  the  business 
in  Marion  was  wound  up  and  the  store  was  moved  to 
Akron,  Nick  was  sent  there  to  help  dispose  of  the  stock. 
Dress  shirts,  dress  collars,  white  gloves  and  ties  were  not 
particularly  easy  to  dispose  of  in  that  growing  industrial 
city  but  goods  of  that  kind  composed  most  of  the  stock 
which,  in  some  way,  our  young  salesman  sold,  and  then 
returned  to  his  uncle’s  store  in  Galion  for  a  year  or  so. 
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His  Own  Store  in  Wooster 


It  was  now  quite  natural  for  Nick  to  begin  to  think 
about  his  own  prospects  in  business.  “If  I  am  good 
enough  to  be  sent  out  to  sell  stock  in  one  store,  why 
can’t  I  sell  stock  in  my  own  store?’’  was  the  question 
that  began  constantly  to  run  through  his  mind.  He 
talked  the  matter  over  and  over  with  his  uncle.  He 
realized  that  his  first  venture  must  be  a  success  and 
not  a  failure.  Mr.  Herman  Geiger,  his  uncle,  of  Gabon, 
wanted  to  help  him  select  a  good  place,  Crestline  and 
Mansfield,  neighboring  cities,  were  canvassed,  but  a 
good  location  could  not  be  found.  One  day  a  traveling 
salesman  came  into  the  Galion  store.  “Mr.  Miller,”  said 
Nick,  “do  you  know  of  a  good  place  around  here  to  start 
a  small  clothing  store?”  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  “Wooster,  a  growing  town 
between  here  and  Akron!  That,”  said  he,  “is  the  best 
town  for  business  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  it  just  go  over  some  Saturday  and  see  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buggies  that  are  hitched  ah  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  all  around  the  square.”  Nick’s  uncle,  Mr. 
Geiger,  knew  Wooster  and  the  idea  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  good  one.  Accordingly,  he  and  Nick  went  to  Wooster 
the  very  next  day  and  found  a  location,  on  the  main 
street  and  near  the  central  part  of  the  town,  that  suited 
them . 

The  room  was,  at  that  time,  occupied  by  a  man  who 
was,  himself,  trying  to  run  a  clothing  business,  but  the 
owner  of  the  building,  Mr.  Jacob  Frick,  told  the  two 
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Front  View  of  the  First  Nick  Amster  Store— Young  Nick  is  central  figure. 

Age  22  when  he  came  to  Wooster  from  Galion. 


Galion  men  that  this  business  would  not  last  long  and 
that  the  room  would  be  for  rent  in  a  short  time.  Sure 
enough,  not  long  after  Nick’s  visit  to  Wooster  he  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Frick  saying  that  the  store  would  be 
closed  by  the  sheriff  on  a  certain  date  and  that  he  would 
rent  the  room  to  him  if  he  wished  it.  Mr.  Geiger  went  to 
Wooster,  rented  the  store  in  advance,  but  could  not  get 
immediate  possession  as  the  sheriff  had  control  of  die 
stock.  The  stock  had  been  appraised  but  wasn’t  sold. 
It  turned  out  that  diis  stock  had  to  be  re-appraised  and 
Mr.  Frick,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
young  Nick,  wrote  to  Mr.  Geiger  and  Nick  about  the 
matter  and  advised  them  that  at  the  re-appraised  value 
it  might  be  a  good  buy.  He  suggested  that  they  come 
down  and  make  a  bid.  Nick  and  his  uncle  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  a  cousin  of  Nick’s  in  Belief ontaine, 
Ohio,  who  had  volunteered  to  finance  the  proposition, 
if  they  decided  to  go  ahead.  Nick  was  the  most  excited 
young  man  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  could  see 
things  were  moving  rapidly  to  a  climax  for  him.  It 
looked  to  him  as  if  fortune  were  smiling.  Backed  by  his 
uncle  and  cousin,  he  had  courage  enough  to  face  the 
world.  Nothing  could  stop  him  now. 

Mr.  Frick's  letter  came  on  Friday.  Nick  wrote  to  his 
cousin  at  once.  On  Saturday  this  cousin  came  to  Galion. 
On  Sunday,  after  talking  things  over  with  Nick  and  Mr. 
Geiger,  Nick  and  his  cousin  took  the  train  for  Wooster, 
arriving  in  that  city  late  on  Sunday  night.  Nick  slept 
little  that  night.  His  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Plans,  plans, 
plans  for  the  future  kept  our  young  man  awake.  He 
dressed  at  4:00  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  went 
out  on  the  street.  No  need  to  ask  where.  He  went  up 
the  street  to  look  at  “his”  store.  He  had  taken  his  cousin 
there  the  night  before.  Well,  maybe  it  wasn’t  his  store, 
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yet,  but  some  way  he  felt  as  if  it  were.  He  stood  across 
the  street  and  looked  at  it.  What  visions  arose!  The 
dreams  of  youth  are  long,  long  dreams  and  as  he  stood 
there  looking  at  his  store  in  the  early  hours  of  that 
Monday  morning,  although  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
someway,  somehow,  there  was  a  golden  glow  that  suf¬ 
fused  the  entire  front  on  that  little  store  as  Nick’s  eyes 
rested  on  it.  Fortunately  for  the  cousin,  he  was  already 
up  when  Nick  returned.  They  were  the  first  customers 
in  the  hotel  dining  room.  There  was  little  dallying  over 
the  breakfast.  They  wanted  to  see  that  stock  in  that 
store  of  Nick’s. 


Opening  of  the  Nick  Amster  Store  in  Wooster  in  1897.  Interior  view. 
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The  sheriff  was  an  early  riser,  himself,  but  a  bit 
surprised  by  his  early  callers.  He  took  them  over  to 
see  the  bankrupt  stock  long  before  the  other  stores 
were  open.  After  looking  the  stock  over  carefully 
and  following  the  suggestions  of  his  cousin,  Nick  told 
the  sheriff  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  bid  on  the  stock. 
The  sheriff  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
merchant  in  a  friendly  way  and  said,  “All  right,  my  boy.” 
You  put  in  a  sealed  bid.  I  must  wait  until  the  train 
comes  in  from  Orrville,  as  a  Mr.  Christy,  over  there,  has 
said  that  he  wants  to  put  in  a  bid  on  this  merchandise 
also.  If  he  does  not  come  up  and  put  in  a  bid,  then  I 
will  open  your  offer  and  if  it  is  two-thirds  of  the 
appraisal  value,  then  the  goods  are  yours.  If  Mr.  Christy 
does  put  in  a  bid,  then  the  merchandise  goes  to  the 
highest  bidder.  That  is  the  law,  Mr.  Amster,  and  some 
way  I  hope  you  get  it,  for  you  seem  to  want  it.” 

The  climax  of  Nick’s  dreams  was  now  approaching 
fast.  The  train  from  Orrville  was  due  at  11:00  o’clock. 
It  was  a  long  morning.  Would  this  Mr.  Christy  come? 
If  he  did,  would  his  bid  be  higher  or  lower  than  Nick’s? 
At  10:30  Nick’s  bid  was  in.  The  train  was  on  time. 
Five  minutes  was  sufficient  time  to  walk  from  the  depot. 
11:10!  No  Mr.  Christy!  11:15!  Still  no  Mr.  Christy! 
Nick  and  his  cousin  both  hoped  and  feared.  Each 
walked  nervously  about  the  sheriff’s  office.  No  words 
were  spoken  until  finally  the  sheriff,  at  11:20,  said,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Christy  has  not  appeared.  I  shall  open 
your  bid.  If  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  re-appraisal  value,  you 
get  the  goods.”  There  was  silence  in  the  office  that  was 
almost  oppressive.  It  meant  so  much  to  Nick.  His  whole 
future  seemed  to  him  wrapped  up  in  the  next  thirty 
seconds.  The  sheriff  opened  the  bid,  looked  at  it  care- 
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fully  and  then  slowly  said,  “Gentlemen,  the  stock  is 
yours.  Your  bid  was  $100.00  above  the  required 
amount.” 

Nick  did  not  faint,  but  a  great  relief  swept 
over  him  and  the  greatest  pent-up  joy  that  he  had  ever 
known,  was  in  his  soul.  He  had  become  a  merchant 
over  night.  His  own  store!  His  own  business!  He  was 
a  proprietor  himself.  It  was  the  culmination  of  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams.  Nine  years  had  intervened  between 
the  time  that  he  had  lancled  at  Castle  Garden  and  this 
day  in  1897.  He  now  had  his  own  business  and,  though 
he  knew  that  the  stock  of  goods  was  poor,  the  store 
itself  quite  unpretentious,  yet  the  business  was  his  own. 
Not  a  bad  accomplishment  for  a  man  who  had  started 
from  scratch  some  nine  years  before! 

Mr.  Emil  Geiger,  the  cousin  who  was  backing  Nick, 
financially,  left  for  his  home  that  afternoon.  The  two  had 
talked  over  plans  for  the  future.  Nick  started  to  work 
at  once  to  establish  himself  in  his  business.  There  were 
many  things  to  do.  The  city  was  strange,  he  knew  only 
the  sheriff  and  Mr.  Frick,  but  he  started  to  work  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  and  his  cousin  had  decided 
to  have  a  sale  and  get  rid  of  the  old  stock  before  bringing 
in  the  new.  He  distinctly  remembers  today,  after  fifty- 
four  years  have  passed,  the  time  and  earnest  thought 
that  he  spent  upon  the  copy  for  his  first  bill  of  sale.  He 
went  to  a  livery  stable  owner  and  found  that  this  man 
knew  four  boys  who  might  be  engaged  to  each  take  a 
horse  and  sled  and  drive  out  from  Wooster,  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  and  deliver  these  bills  throughout  the 
neighboring  countryside.  Nick’s  decision  was,  as  it  is 
today,  quick.  “You  get  the  boys  and  I  will  pay  the  ex- 
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Nick  Amster  when  he  celebrated  his 
10 th  Stare  Anniversary . 


pense,’  said  lie,  and  then  started  lor  liis  store  to  begin 
work  of  price-marking  every  article  and  doing  the  many 
things  that  were  necessary  before  the  sale. 

The  bills  went  out  on  Thursday.  The  sale  opened 
Saturday.  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  both  day  and  night, 
Nick  worked  furiously  and  tried  to  figure  out  all  pos¬ 
sible  difficulties  that  might  arise.  On  the  day  of  the 
sale  he  was  in  the  store  bright  and  early  and  long  before 
the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  Nick’s  hopes 
rose  as  he  saw  people  gathering  in  front.  He  finally 
opened  the  doors,  a  few  minutes  early,  it  might  be.  He 
had  secured  four  clerks  to  help  him  and  the  prospective 
customers  poured  in.  The  sale  had  caught  the  imagina- 
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lion  of  the  people.  The  bill  of  sale  had  been  a  good  one. 
All  day  the  people  came  and  went,— but  bought.  All  day 
money  poured  into  the  till.  Nick  handled  more  money 
in  that  first  day  than  all  the  people  in  his  little  village 
in  Hungary  had  ever  seen  or  even  imagined,  in  their 
wildest  dreams. 


One  thing  he  had  not  reckoned  on,— the  amount  of 
change  that  he  might  need.  This  miscalculation  on  his 
part  resulted  in  a  lasting  friendship.  When  Nick  realized 
that  he  had  too  many  large  bills  and  not  enough  change, 
and  realized,  too,  that  he  could  not  leave  the  store  him¬ 
self,  he  said  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
but  who  was  in  the  crowd,  “Will  you  please  go  across 


The  First  Floor-Show-Case  in  Wooster.  Nick  in  white  shiH  at  left . 
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the  street  to  the  bank  with  these  bills  and  bring  me  back 
some  change?”  And  he  shoved  three  or  four  twenty  dol¬ 
lar  bills  into  this  young  man’s  hand.  The  young  man  was 
surprised  and  laughingly  said,  “How  do  you  know  that 
I  will  ever  come  back  with  the  money?”  “You  look 
honest,”  said  Nick,  “and  I  need  help.”  From  that  day 
on,  Earl  Plank  and  Nick  Amster  became  fast  friends. 
The  sale  continued  on  the  following  Monday  and  in 
those  two  days  Nick  took  in  all  that  he  paid  for  the  stock 
originally  and  several  hundred  dollars  more.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  his  successful  business  career  in 
Wooster. 


The  Nick  Amster  Store ,  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1907.  Ralph  Hay  don, 
Helen  Armstrong,  Sherman  Heckman,  Cy  Slossnagle,  Adam  Goetz,  Charles 

Henselman,  Bill  Geiger,  Nick  Amster. 
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After  the  sale,  the  store  was  closed  for  a  few  weeks 
while  changes  and  repairs  were  being  made  by  the 
owner  of  the  building,  Mr.  Frick.  During  this  time  the 
store  was  being  stocked,  in  a  modest  way,  with  the 
type  of  clothing  that  experience  had  already  taught 
Nick  would  be  proper  in  a  town  like  Wooster.  He  was 
able  to  establish  credit  at  the  bank,  he  soon  began  to 
make  friends  in  town,  and  the  opening  of  his  newly- 
stocked  store  was  awaited  with  eager  pride  on  his  part 
and  expectancy  on  the  part  of  Wooster  citizens. 

He  relied,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  judgment  of 
the  salesman  whom  he  had  first  met  in  Galion.  One 
day  when  Nick  and  he  were  talking  together  Nick  said 
to  him,  “Mr.  Miller,  why  did  you  advise  me  to  come  to 
Wooster  in  the  first  place?”  The  gentleman  laughed 
and  said,  “I  will  tell  you  the  real  reason.  I  had  never 
been  able  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  your  competitor  here. 
That  made  me  mad  and  so  when  you  asked  me  for  a 
good  place  to  locate  I  said  ‘Wooster’.”  On  what  small 
things,  sometimes,  decisions  of  importance  rest! 

From  the  first  day  that  Nick  Amster  had  come 
into  Wooster  his  friends  and  influence  grew  until  today 
his  store  is  recognized  throughout  all  of  northern  Ohio 
as  one  of  the  leading  clothing  and  gent’s  furnishing 
establishments  in  all  that  area— and  Nick  himself  is 
admired  and  respected  by  all.  What  an  immigrant  boy 
he  was! 
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Social  Activities 


But,  “all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy/’ 
Nick  enjoyed  fun  and  recreation  and  he  was  soon  wel¬ 
come  in  various  social  circles.  For  some  of  his  activities 
and  opportunities  let  us  go  to  his  own  words:  “A 
group  of  young  men  about  my  own  age  asked  me  to 
oin  their  club.  The  club  met  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Duilding  in  which  Annat’s  store  was  located.  This  led 
to  many  social  contacts.  Dancing  was  my  hobby  and, 
because  of  that  I  joined  the  different  dancing  clubs  in 
Wooster,  at  that  time.  Not  only  was  I  asked  by  the 
young  folks,  I  was  also  asked  to  join  the  married  couples 
dancing  clubs  and  being  an  unmarried  man,  at  that  time, 
they  chose  me  as  president  of  the  club.  From  that  time 
on  it  was  an  easy  stepping-stone  to  the  various  social 
organizations.  In  particular,  the  Thursday  Night  Club, 
which  was  in  existence  before  the  First  World  War,  has 
probably  the  most  pleasing  recollection  for  me.  At  that 
time,  dinners  were  given  every  other  week  by  our  club 
and  also  the  Tuesday  Night  Club.  Through  the  inter¬ 
change  of  invitations  between  the  two  clubs  there  was 
a  party  every  week  during  the  winter  season.  A  full 
dress  affair  one  night  each  week!  These  were  most 
elaborate  parties.  Trying  to  recall  those  events,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  were  the  most  elegant 
affairs  that  I  have  ever  experienced.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Nick  soon  made  his  way  into 
the  social  circles  of  Wooster  citizens.  Social  contacts 
brought  business  contacts  and  business  contacts  brought 
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The  String  Orchestra  of  the  “Au  Fait  Club:'  Back:  Left  to  right ,  Bert 
Plank ,  Frank  Stanton ,  Bechtel  Alcock ,  George  Alcock.  Center  row :  Ben 
Alcock,  Joe  Murphy,  Nick  Amster,  Frank  Fletcher.  Front  row:  Earl 
Plank,  Carrol  Bradshaw.  Earl  is  the  young  fellow  to  whom  Nick  gave 
several  $20=00  bills  to  get  change.  See  Page  37. 


financial  success  for  the  Amster  Clothing  Store.  Nick 
liked  people  and  people  liked  him.  His  credit  grew 
rapidly.  His  store  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
Wooster  people.  He  soon  paid  off  his  financial 
obligations  to  his  uncle  and  his  cousin  who  had 
backed  him.  His  business  became  an  assured 
success.  Nick  Amster,  formerly  of  a  little  Hungarian 
village,  became  a  respected  and  outstanding  citizen  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  His  keen  judgment  as  a  buyer  and  the 
ability  to  pay  cash  for  the  goods  that  he  bought,  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  his  success.  He  was  generous  and 
supported  liberally  every  worthy  cause  that  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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First  Trip  Home 

It  certainly  was  not  strange,  now  that  his  dreams 
had  come  true,  for  his  thought  to  turn  to  the  old  folks 
at  home  and  to  the  relatives  and  friends  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Hungary.  “Be  it  ever  so  humble,”  there 
is  something  about  “home”  that  always  pulls  the  heart¬ 
strings  and  the  first  trip  back  to  the  old  home— ah!  that  is 
the  best.  Nick  began  soon  to  ponder  ways  and  means  to 
return  for  a  visit  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  his  pros- 
perous  business  would  not  suffer.  He  helped,  however, 
in  making  it  possible  for  his  sister,  Rose,  to  return  to 
their  old  home,  after  an  interval  of  about  seven  years, 
but  it  was  fourteen  years  after  he  had  come  to  America, 


A  25 th  anniversary  celebration  in  Czechoslovakia ,  showing  Nick's  sister , 

third  row  from  top ,  second  from  right. 
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mother  ( third  in  second  row),  and  his  grandfather  ( fourth  in  second  row.) 

as  an  immigrant  boy,  before  lie  was  able  to  bring  his, 
own  dream  to  pass.  By  this  time,  lie  had  four  clerks 
in  his  store,  all  dependable  and  honest.  He  decided  that 
he  might  lake  a  trip  ol  four  or  five  weeks  lor  a  visit  to 
his  native  village.  Aside  from  his  own  eagerness  to  re¬ 
turn,  his  family  needed  his  assistance  in  a  very  real  and 
pressing  problem,  a  problem  that  we  do  not  well  under¬ 
stand  here  in  America.  Ilis  sister  needed  a  dowry  before 
she  could  marry  the  young  man  that  had  been  selected 
for  her. 

The  eager  anticipation  of  the  return  trip  grew 
steadily.  Passage  on  the  great  ocean  liner  was  ananged 
for,  second  class  this  time,  not  steerage.  When,  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  great  ship  pulled  out  from  the  dock 
in  New  York,  after  all  the  confusion,  the  hustle,  and 
bustle,  incident  to  leaving  on  an  ocean  voyage,  had  died 
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down,  Nick  s  feelings  and  thoughts  were  too  deep  for 
words.  He  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  able  to  send 
smaller  gifts  to  the  folks  at  home  but  this  time  he  really 
came  bearing  gifts  that  would  mean  the  most  to  them; 
clothing  for  young  and  old,  that  would  save  the  women 
folks  at  home  many,  many  hours  of  hard  work  over 
home-made  garments  that  they  were  always  called  upon 
to  make.  Nick  knew  that  nothing  would  please  his 
people  more.  The  days  sped  by,  he  reached  his  native 
town  at  last  and  found  the  eager  and  joyous  welcome 
that  he  knew  awaited  him.  It  was  grand,  visiting  with 
relatives  and  friends  who  never  tired  of  hearing  about 
the  wonderful  things  in  America! 

The  visit  was  all  too  short  but  the  problem  about 
his  sister’s  dowry  was  settled  and  Nick  describes  his  part 
in  the  transaction  as  follows: 

“I  distinctly  recall  that  my  parents  were  counting 
on  a  dowry  for  my  sister.  She  was  then  about  the 
marriageable  age,  possibly  a  little  older.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  by  a  sort  of  matchmaker  to  have  the 
young  man,  in  question,  call  on  my  sister  at  the  home  of 
my  uncle,  Mr.  Moritz  Geiger,  and  the  time  had  been 
arranged  so  that  I  could  be  there,  too.  My  uncle  lived 
near  the  railroad  and  so  it  was  natural  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  at  his  place.  Well,  the  young  man  didn’t 
appeal  to  me  and  neither  did  he  appeal  to  my  sister.  The 
topic  of  conversation  after  he  left  was  how  to  raise  a 
dowry,  as  that  was  about  the  only  way  a  marriage  could 
be  arranged.  I  said  to  my  sister,  ‘Don’t  you  marry  anyone 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  will  be  perfectly 
happy.  When  I  get  home  I  will  arrange  a  dowry  for 
you.  It  will  be  a  monthly  deposit  in  the  Wayne  Building 
and  Loan,  ready  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  when 
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I  get  a  letter  from  you  stating  that  such  and  such  a  young 
man  is  the  right  fellow,  and  you  are  willing  to  marry 
him,  you  are  to  advise  me  the  amount  of  money  it  will 
require,  and  when  I  receive  a  letter  to  that  effect  I  will 

send  you  the  money  .” 

§ 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  generosity  to 
various  members  of  his  family.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  America  he  helped  his  brother  Sidney  come  over. 
Sidney  went  right  into  the  store,  became  a  successful 
salesman  and  in  a  few  years  Nick  helped  him  set  up  a 
business  of  his  own,  a  shoe  store,  in  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  large  archway  was  made  in  the  wall  between 
the  two  stores  which  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
both  brothers.  Sidney  died  in  1932  but  the  same  close 
relationship  still  exists  between  the  two  stores.  In  later 
years  Nick  brought  a  nephew  to  this  country.  He  took 
him  into  his  store,  introduced  him  to  Wooster  people 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  find  himself  in  a  new 
country.  Nick  did  for  his  nephew  what  his  uncle  had 
done  for  him,  many  years  before. 
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Mrs.  Nick  Amsier 


A  Family  Man 


Through  a  mutual  friend,  Nick  met  a  young  woman 
of  Cleveland,  a  Miss  Sadie  Glick,  who  interested  him 
very  much.  Their  friendship  deepened  and  ripened  and 
they  were  married  on  March  12th,  1923.  Mrs.  Amster 
came  to  Wooster  to  make,  for  Nick,  that  which  he  had 
never  had  in  this  country,  his  own  home.  She  shared 
the  cares  and  the  responsibilities,  the  worries  and  the 
joys  of  his  busy  life,  and  when,  about  two  years  later, 
their  daughter,  Julia,  was  born,  life,  for  them,  was  full 
to  overflowing. 

-During  the  early  years  of  their  married  life,  the  Am- 
sters  travelled  extensively.  There  were  few  places  of 
interest,  that  is,  accessible  places,  that  they  did  not  visit 
and  enjoy.  They  visited  the  great  Southwest  numerous 
times,  during  the  winter  season.  California  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  country  were  familiar  to  them.  Many 
visits  to  Atlantic  City  and  Florida  were  taken,  and  all 
three  of  them  made  one  trip  to  Europe  together,  and 
they  went  to  visit  not  only  the  cities  and  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  to  visit  Nick’s  old  home.  Travelling,  as  she 
did,  with  her  father  and  mother,  by  the  time  that  she  was 
ready  for  High  School,  Julia  had  the  advantages  of  travel 
that  few  people  ever  have.  And  what  a  good  time  they 
all  had  together! 

While  his  parents  were  alive,  and  before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Nick  made  numerous  trips  across  the  ocean  to 
visit  them.  On  the  way  to  his  old  home,  or  on  the  return 
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trip  to  America,  he  visited 
almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Paris,  London, 
Rome,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
many  other  cities  of  the 
Old  Country  became  well 
known.  The  first  return 
was  the  only  time  that  he 
travelled  second  class.  Al¬ 
ways  thereafter  it  was 
first  class,  with  dress 
clothes  for  the  evening 
meal  and  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a 
grand  hotel.  He  had 
learned  to  like  that  sort 
of  thing  in  Wooster,  but  it 
was  of  particular  pleasure 
for  him  on  the  ocean  lin¬ 
er  as  it  plowed  its  way 
across  the  open  seas.  It 
was  a  symbol  and  a  sign,  and  many,  many  times  on 
each  trip,  in  imagination  he  saw  himself  in  other 
days  and  other  times  before  the  smile  of  Fortune 
had  shone  upon  his  path.  No  wonder  that,  as  a  veteran 
traveller,  he  loved  the  ocean  trip.  One  trip  to  the  old 
home  was  probably  more  memorable  than  any  other.  It 
was  the  one  on  which  he  took  his  little  daughter,  Julia, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart.  But  let  the  proud  father 
speak  for  himself  about  his  only  daughter: 

“I  want  to  devote  a  few  words  to  Julia,  our  only 
daughter.  She  has  been  a  joy  to  me  ever  since  she  was 
born.  After  the  first  three  years  we  became  pals  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.  When  she  was  four  years 
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of  age  she  delivered  her  first  talk  before  the  Lion’s  Club 
of  Wooster.  We  had  to  put  her  on  the  top  of  a  table  so 
that  she  could  be  seen,  and  ever  since  she  has  appeared 
in  public,  speaking  before  the  various  organizations, 
churches,  lodges,  etc.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch 
her  progress  from  day  to  day.  After  she  started  to 
school  she  did  her  homework  every  night.  She  had  a 
brilliant  record,  always  A  s,  never  had  to  take  an  exam¬ 
ination.  I  can  distinctly  recall  that  when  she  was  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  she  wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
going  to  buy  her  for  a  birthday  present.  I  said,  Julia, 
you  can  have  anything  you  want  provided  it  is  not  play¬ 
things,  as  our  third  floor  is  full  of  them.’  After  a  mom¬ 
ent  s  hesitation,  she  said,  ‘Dad,  do  you  know  what  I  want 
for  a  birthday  present  really?’  I  said,  ‘No,  I  have  no  idea, 
but  you  can  have  it.’  Her  reply  was,  ‘I  want  a  checking 
account.’  ‘Julia,’  said  I,  you  know  that  you  have  to  have 
fifty  dollars  before  you  can  carry  an  account.’  That 
didn’t  seem  to  mean  very  much  to  her.  A  few  days  after 
this  I  decided  to  give  her  a  bank  book  and  a  check  book, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  her  try  to  write  her 
signature.  She  has  had  a  checking  account  ever  since. 

“Iler  mother  and  I  started  to  take  her  along  with  us 
on  our  trips  when  she  was  about  the  age  of  four,  and  we 
travelled  quite  extensively.  First  it  was  Atlantic  City, 
to  which  we  made  several  trips.  Then  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  where  we  remained  several  months.  We 
made  three  trips  to  Arizona  and  we  also  visited  Califor¬ 
nia.  Almost  every  trip  that  was  interesting,  in  the 
United  States,  we  made.  The  trip  I  remember  best  was 
going  abroad.  When  the  captain  invited  her  to  dance 
with  him  in  the  dancing  salon  he  came  to  me  afterwards 
and  said,  ‘This  is  the  youngest  girl  I  ever  danced  with.’ 
Julia  and  I  have  danced  in  many  of  the  leading  hotels 
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in  Europe.  There  was  only  one  place  where  they  object¬ 
ed,  and  that  was  at  Margaret  Island  on  the  Danube  River. 
The  manager  said,  ‘We  are  sorry  but  we  can’t  allow  a 
child  of  that  age  to  dance  pn  our  public  floor.’ 

“After  graduating  from  Wooster  High  School,  she 
went  for  one  year,  to  Laurel  School  in  Cleveland,  and 
finished  at  Vassar.  The  first  year  at  college  she  wrote 
me  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  visit  the  school.  Many 
parents  did.  In  particular,  she  wanted  me  to  take  ‘the 
dds’,  as  she  called  them,  out  to  dinner.  Well,  I  thought 
kids  meant  two  or  three  girls,  but  instead  of  that  she  had 
thirteen  girls  and  two  teachers.  I  can  distinctly  recall 
when  they  were  looking  at  the  menu,  wondering  what 
entree  to  order,  that  I  noticed  some  puzzled  expressions 
on  their  faces.  I  said,  ‘Ladies,  tonight  you  are  my  guests 
and  the  guests  of  Julia,  and  the  ceiling  is  the  limit.  You 
will  please  us  by  ordering  what  you  like.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expressions  of  relief  and  pleasure  on  those 
girls’  faces. 

“All  the  way  through  Julia’s  college  career  I  have 
most  pleasant  recollections.  She  met  me  in  New  York, 
quite  frequently,  and  always  had  an  itinerary  made  up  of 
theaters  and  other  places  of  interest.  We  did  this  for 
her  three  years  at  Vassar.  She  majored  in  economics. 
I  often  wondered  why  her  checking  account  seemed  to 
be  very  frequently  short,  and  on  asking  her  whether  that 
was  the  way  economics  was  being  taught  in  college,  she 
would  say,  ‘Well,  you  know  it  isn’t  my  fault,  it’s  the  bank 
that  does  not  check  my  account  correctly.’  Now,  that 
she  is  married  and  has  a  little  boy,  we  are  continuing 
to  enjoy  our  close  relationship.” 

When  the  above  statement  about  his  daughter  Julia 
was  written  Nick  had  a  little  grandson  two  years  old. 
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Joe  Fishelson , 
son-in-law 


As  this  is  written  he  has 
also  a  little  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  now  seven  weeks  old. 
The  purpose,  therefore, 
in  writing  this  has  chang¬ 
ed  somewhat.  It  is  now 
written  not  only  for  a  little 
boy  but  also  for  a  little 
girl.  It  is  written  for 
his  grandchildren.  The 
grandfather  wants  to 
leave  a  message  to  each 
grandchild  and  that  mes¬ 
sage  is  this:  The  supreme 
quality  of  any  man  or 
woman  is  dependability 
and  character.  What  a 
person  does  is  never  so 
important  as  what  he  is. 


Now  we  must  go  back  to  see  some  of  the  things  that 
marked  growth  and  development  in  Nick’s  character  as 
well  as  accomplishment. 


Outside  Interests 


Nick  gets  much  satisfaction  from  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  very  few  people  develop  in  the  later  years 
of  their  lives.  Public  speaking  is  an  art  and  like  all  arts 
requires  diligent  and  steady  practice.  But  Nick  was  an 
observer  and  a  thinker  and  in  his  extensive  travels,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  customs,  habits,  institu- 
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lions  and  people  not  only  were  observed  and  interested 
him  but  also  gave  him  food  for  thought.  When  he 
returned  from  one  of  his  many  trips  to  Europe  or  to  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  his  own  country,  he  knew  what  he  had 
seen.  It  was  after  one  of  his  trips  to  Europe  that  he  was 
asked  by  tire  Lions  Club  of  Wooster,  to  which  he 
belongs,  to  tell  about  his  experiences.  This  is  hazardous, 
for  most  speeches  about  one’s  own  experiences  upon  a 
trip  are  generally  deadly  dull.  The  reason  is  that  almost 
everyone  in  this  country  has  travelled.  We  are  in  fact 
the  “travelingest”  people  in  the  world.  Nick’s  speech  was 
most  entertaining,  filled  with  humorous  touches  and 
ohrases  and  well  spoken.  He  was  of  course  gratified, 
limself,  that  his  maiden  effort  at  speech-making  had 
been  so  well  received.  Other  groups  in  neighboring 
towns  and  cities  heard  of  the  program  and  he  found 
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himself  launched  upon  a  series  of  speaking  engagements 
that  amazed  him,  as  well  as  his  friends.  Thus  an  interest 
in  speech,  as  a  subject,  sprang  into  bloom  almost  over 
night. 


About  that  time  Mr.  Russell  Caldwell,  who  was  the 
Speech  teacher  in  Wooster  High  School,  succeeded,  with¬ 
out  great  effort,  in  interesting  him  in  a  program  for  the 
development  of  a  Speech  Program  in  the  grades  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  There  was  first  a  cup  presented  to 
the  winner  of  an  extemporaneous  contest.  Later  it  was 
decided  to  present  cups  to  winners  of  other  types  of 


Ida  Sue ,  granddaughter 
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contests  in  speech.  Here  Nick  was  instrumental  in  inter¬ 
esting  a  few  outstanding  merchants  of  Wooster  so  that 
the  enlarged  program  was  possible.  Then  came  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
enable  the  selected  students  to  travel  to  neighboring 
cities  for  competition  with  other  schools. 

This  needed  a  perpetual  income  and  so  certain  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
help  in  this  project.  Here  again  Nick  undertook  the 
raising  of  the  necessary  finances.  He  could  throw  him¬ 
self  into  such  a  cause  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Help¬ 
ing  young  people  was  his  hobby.  What  Nick  Amster 
undertook  he  always  carried  through.  That  was  an 
outstanding  characteristic  throughout  his  entire  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  received  national 
recognition  for  his  services  in  helping  speech  work  in 
the  high  schools  of  America.  At  the  National  Forensic 
League  convention  in  Indianapolis  in  1937  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  and  presented  with  a  gold  key, 
which  he  greatly  treasures  and  wears  with  pride  upon 
his  watch-chain.  “This,”  he  says,  “makes  me  look  like 
some  kind  of  doctor  with  some  advanced  academic 
degree.” 

Nick  Amster  is  both  proud  and  happy  to  have  a 
part  in  helping  the  young  people  of  his  home  town  and 
in  developing  the  speech  work  of  the  Wooster  schools. 
No  other  outstanding  activity  has  given  him  so  much 
satisfaction  as  his  philanthropy  in  this  particular  cause. 

But  now  we  must  turn  back  again  and  look  at  the 
situation  that  Nick  found  in  Wooster  as  a  young  man, 
look  at  the  way  that  he  entered  into  the  business  and 
social  circles  of  the  city.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he 
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found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  business.  He  was 
a  good  financier.  He  could  see  at  a  glance  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  of  any  business  proposal.  He 
had  courage  and  judgment.  But  these  alone  might  not 
have  sufficed.  He  made  friends  easily.  He  was  wel¬ 
comed  into  all  the  social  circles  of  Wooster.  There  was 
one  other  thing  that  he  could  always  count  on,  the 
financial  backing  of  a  cousin,  a  Mr.  Emil  Geiger,  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio.  It  was  his  advice  and  his  backing  that 
enabled  Nick  to  make  his  first  start  toward  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  his  own  business. 

Nick  had  within  him  the  making  of  a  successful 
business  man  but  his  accomplishment  and  his  leadership 
in  business  affairs  was  advanced  many  years  because 
Mr.  Emil  Geiger  stood  behind  him  and  gave  him  any 
support  that  was  needed.  Thus  encouraged,  Nick  took 
one  step  after  another  until  he  was  entirely  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Unlike  some  people,  Nick  has  never 
forgotten  what  he  owed  to  his  cousin,  and  that  illustrates 
another  of  the  splendid  characteristics  of  Mr.  Amster, 
viz.,  appreciation.  He  never  forgot  a  kindness  shown.  As 
a  result  of  this  unusual  quality  the  city  of  Wooster  is 
today  filled  with  his  friends. 

As  a  young  man,  in  his  early  years  in  Wooster  he 
was  asked  to  join  a  club  of  other  young  men.  They 
called  it  the  Au  Fait  Club.  They  were  a  jolly  bunch 
that  visited  the  street  fairs  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and 
organized  a  mandolin  and  banjo  club,  in  fact,  did  every¬ 
thing  that  any  club  of  lively  young  men  would  do,  in 
brder  to  have  a  good  time.  They  even  persuaded  Nick  to 
organize  a  baseball  club.  They  were  accustomed  to  meet 
visiting  teams  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  and 
jarade  through  the  main  streets  with  a  band  playing 
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and  much  shouting  and  yelling  and  fanfare.  Said  Nick, 
“In  thinking  back  upon  those  almost  unbelievable  days, 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  would  have  the  nerve  to  repeat 
that  today.”  He  was  the  life  of  any  party  and  it  was  the 
natural  thing  for  his  friends  to  drop  in  to  say  “hello”  at 
the  store  to  have  a  joke,  or  pass  the  time  of  day,  whether 
they  wanted  to  buy  anything  or  not.  Of  course  this  was 
good  business,  and  so  the  business  grew  and  so  this 
young  man  prospered.  His  financial  standing  was  soon 
accepted.  He  was  a  leader  in  all  the  things  that  made 
for  the  betterment  of  his  town  and  community.  If  any¬ 
thing  needed  to  be  done  in  Wooster  and  Wayne 
County,  people  knew  that  they  could  count  on  Nick.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  good  roads  and  thereby  gained  the 
enmity  of  some  farmers,  in  the  early  days,  because  good 
roads  meant  higher  taxes,  but  Nick  could  see  farther 
ahead  than  many  people  and  finally  “Henry  Ford  took 
care  of  that,”  as  he  said.  He  became  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  Wooster  golf  club,  which  has  been  a  wonderful 
blessing  to  so  many  people  for  many,  many  years.  Nick 
was  not  an  athlete.  He  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  in  that  direction  but  he  used  to  speak  with  deep 
appreciation  of  how  Johnson  Sweeney  of  the  town  and 
Dr.  Martin  of  the  college  would  come  to  get  him  out 
and  try  to  teach  him  how  to  hit  a  golf  ball.  He  says  that 
he  feels  sure  that  some  of  the  balls  he  hit  went  as  far  as 
the  next  county  and  many  have  never  been  found  to 
this  dav. 


He  was  on  the  committee  that  worked  to  bring 
about  the  coming  of  the  interurban  street  car  to  Wooster. 
With  the  coming  of  good  roads  and  the  autombile,  he 
saw  that  means  of  transportation  pass.  The  hospital  at 
the  County  Home  received  his  heartv  support  and  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  to  bring  about  its  building.  As  an  active 


member  of  the  committee  for  new  industries  he  helped 
to  bring  about  the  location  in  Wooster  of  such  industries 
as  the  Buckeye  Aluminum  Company,  which  moved  from 
Doylestown;  the  Canton  Hughes  Pump  Company,  now 
the  United  Steel  Fabricators;  and  the  Gerstenslager 
Company,  which  was  formerly  located  at  Marshallville. 
Other  industries  also  received  his  vigorous  and  ready 

enthusiasm. 

% 

Even  politics  found  him  willing  to  take  a  hand.  His 
first  look  at  a  political  rally  in  Gallon  had  convinced  him 
that  the  Republican  party  principles  were  the  ones  that 
he  liked  the  best.  This  judgment  was  then  based  on  the 
type  of  clothes  the  two  leading  parties  wore.  He  found 
other  and  more  substantial  reasons,  apparently,  as  the 
years  went  by,  for  he  attached  himself  firmly  to  the 
Republican  party.  It  wasn’t  long  before  he  found  that 
he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  state  convention.  Then 
he  was  an  alternate  to  the  national  convention  at  the 
time  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  split  the  party.  Nick  did 
not  go  in  too  far.  He  was  cautious.  He  soon  saw  that 
strong  feeling  was  engendered  in  politics  and  he  felt 
that,  after  all,  he  was  running  a  business  in  Wooster  and 
wanted  to  serve  all  the  people  in  a  friendly  way.  He 
had  the  honor  to  be  notified  that  they  wanted  him  to  run 
for  Mayor  of  Wooster  on  the  Republican  ticket.  It  was 
a  great  compliment  and  shows  how  high  he  had  risen  in 
the  estimation  of  Wooster  people,  but  he  refused.  He 
had  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  good  business.  Nick 
was  a  friendly  man  and  wanted  to  be  friends  with  all. 

In  no  organization  has  he  had  greater  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  than  in  his  membership  in  the  Wooster 
Lions  Club.  He  has  been  an  active  and  useful  member 
for  over  twenty  years.  As  has  been  said,  he  likes  people 


and  for  that  reason  people  like  him.  What  a  delight  it 
was  to  see  him  beam  at  some  special  dinner  in  the  club 
when  guests  were  present,  and  his  little  daughter,  Julia, 
was  called  on  to  give  a  reading  or  “speak  a  piece.”  She 
began  to  entertain  the  club,  as  has  been  said,  when  she 
was  just  able  to  walk  and  had  to  be  placed  on  the  table 
so  that  she  could  be  seen. 

There  have  been  many  many  experiences  through¬ 
out  the  career  of  Nick  Amster  that  are  very  thrilling.  lie 
has  climbed  the  peaks  one  step  at  a  time,  but  he  has 
reached  the  top.  There  was  one  experience  that,  he 
says,  was  more  thrilling  than  any  other:  For  many  years 
Nick  did  not  own  the  building  in  which  his  store  was  lo¬ 
cated.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  so-called  “Frick  Estate.” 

The  time  finally  came  when  this  estate  was  to  be 
sold,  the  very  day,  in  fact.  The  heirs  of  the  estate  were 
gathered  together  for  the  final  disposition  of  this  prop¬ 
erty.  Notice  had  been  given  to  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  its  purchase. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Nick  Amster  wanted 
more  than  anything  else,  at  that  time,  it  was  the  building 
in  which  his  store  had  been  located  for  so  many  years, 
but— and  it  was  a  big  “but”— he  did  not  have  the  money. 
A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  was  a  sizeable 
sum,  a  lot  of  money,  even  for  him.  He  could  step  into 
the  bank  and  borrow  any  amount  of  money  that  he 
needed  to  run  his  business,  but  to  borrow  an  astronom¬ 
ical  figure  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  so— well,  that  was 
a  horse  of  a  different  color  and  he  knew  it. 

The  day  of  the  sale  approached  and  finally  came. 
Nick  had  thought  about  it  for  weeks.  Day  by  day  his 
hopes  and  his  courage  had  sunk  lower  and  lower.  He 
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had  thought  of  asking  his  banker  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  borrowing  sufficient  money  for  such  a 
transaction,  but  he  always  lost  his  nerve.  It  was  simply 
preposterous.  He  gave  up  the  dream  and  the  whole 
idea. 


On  his  way  down  town,  on  the  very  day  set  for  the 
sale,  as  he  was  passing  the  Wayne  Building  &  Loan  Co. 
building,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  it  wouldn’t  do 
any  harm  for  him  to  stop  in  and  find  out  how  much 
money  he  could  really  borrow.  He  wasn’t  hopeful,  at  all, 
just  curious.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lovett,  the  vice-president, 
and  a  friend  of  his,  told  him  that  the  loan  Nick  had  in 
mind  was  such  a  large  one  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  board  of  directors  finance 
committee.  “You  stop  in  later  in  the  day  to  find  out 
the  decision,”  said  Mr.  Lovett. 

Nick  never  bothered  to  find  out  what  their  action 
had  been.  He  felt  certain  that  no  bank  would  loan  him 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  needed.  He  had  given  up 
the  whole  idea,  anyway,  so  why  bother  about  it  any 
more? 

That  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  Mr.  Lovett 
stopped  into  Nick’s  store  on  his  way  home,  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  did.  He  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  not  seen 
Nick  since  their  conversation  in  the  morning.  He  had,  at 
least  expected  to  have  him  call  up  to  find  out  what  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  directors  had  been.  He  then  in¬ 
formed  Nick  that  a  favorable  action  had  been  taken  on 
his  request  and  that  it  had  been  voted,  unanimously,  to 
loan  him  as  much  money  as  he  needed  to  swing  the  deal. 
Nick’s  eyes  opened  and  they  opened  still  wider  when 
the  additional  information  was  given  that,  on  account  of 
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the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  heirs,  the  actual  sale  of 
the  property  had  not  been  made  during  that  day. 

With  this  information,  things  began  to  happen.  The 
heirs  were  called  together  that  evening,  though  they  had 
been  in  session  most  of  the  day,  and,  to  make  a  long  and 
complicated  story  short,  before  the  night  was  over,  the 
building  was  actually  sold  and  Nick  Amster  was  the 
owner.  Attorneys,  bankers,  heirs  worked  all  night  to 
complete  the  transaction  and  the  final  papers  were 
signed  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 

The  experience  of  going  from  the  very  lowest  point 
to  the  very  highest  point  emotionally,  in  a  few  hours,  and 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  working  so  intensely  during  the 
whole  time  was  almost  too  much  for  Nick.  In  fact,  after 
the  sale  was  consummated,  his  doctor  advised  him  to 
seek  quiet  for  a  time,  and  go  to  some  place  where  he 
could  relax  and  rest.  He  took  the  train  the  very  next 
day  for  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  spent  several 
weeks  before  returning  home. 
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There  is  no  picture  available  of  The  Thursday  Night 
Club,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Amster,  however,  feels  that  his  “story”  would  not  be, 
could  not  be,  complete,  without  giving  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  club. 

The  Thursday  Night  Club  meant  more  to  him  than 
its  members,  or  even  Mr.  Amster,  himself,  knew.  They 
were  all  leading  citizens.  They  were  his  friends,  and, 
with  Nick,  friendship  means  everything  and  never  fades. 
It  is  eternal. 

The  list  of  members  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Hoffstott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Annat 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Keefer 

Miss  Linda  Hine 

Miss  Gertrude  Vollrath 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  McClarran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Tyler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ryall 

Mr.  A.  D.  Metz 

Miss  Mary  Metz 

Col.  C.  V.  Hard 

Miss  Emilv  Hard 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hughes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McSweeney 

Miss  Claudia  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Foss 

Mr.  Welker  Christy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Saybolt 

Mr.  Nick  Amster 
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Group  of  employes  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1947.  Back  row ,  left  to 
right:  Bill  Canney,  Myron  Klopfenstein ,  Clifford  Maurer,  John  Derkovich, 
Earl  Steiner ,  Zoltan  Guttman ,  Bill  Geiger,  Nick  Amster .  Front  row ,  left 
to  right:  Buelah  Borders,  Mrs.  Fanny  Schad ,  Anna  Unger,  Laura  Berry, 
Jna  Hofmann ,  Julia  Amster,  (the  latter  came  home  especially  from  Vassar 

for  this  occasion). 


This  story  of  rare  accomplishment  is  not  finished. 
What  Nick  has  done  for  the  City  of  Wooster  has  been 
touched  on  only.  So  many  other  things  remain  untold  or 
unknown.  So  many  things  yet  to  do!  But,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  city  was  involved,  everyone  in 
Wooster  knew  that  they  could  always  count  on 
Nick.  He  had  the  quality  of  dependability.  In  think¬ 
ing  over  his  busy,  active  successful  life  he  said  one  day, 
“If  I  have  accomplished  anything  in  life  it  is  because 
there  were  those  who  helped  me  when  I  needed  it.  My 
uncle  in  Galion  who  gave  me  my  first  start  in  business 
was  one,  and  my  cousin  Emil  Geiger  in  Bellefontaine, 
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who  backed  me  financially  at  every  crisis  in  my  career, 
was  the  other.  That  is  not  the  whole  story,  by  any  means. 
Nick  had  the  stuff  of  which  success  is  made. 

No  wonder  that  when,  in  1949,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wooster  nominated  the  twenty  most  useful  citizens  of 
the  city,  that  one  of  those,  so  nominated,  was  Nick 
Amster.  Not  because  of  what  he  has,  but  because  of 
what  he  is,  was  this  honor  accorded  him. 

Our  immigrant  boy  has  met  the  test,  he  is  a  real 
American. 


Interior  of  the  Nick  Amster  Store  before  the  last  change. 
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